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A BID FOR FAME. 


This book is copyrighted, 
But you needn’t care a cuss— 
We wrote it, you may quote it— 
There will be no kick from us. 


STEPHEN WILSON EGAN, 
P. O. BOX 325, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


APROPOS. 


The seven picturesque and lurid characters portrayed 
herein are common to every city. In possessing all of these 
types Salt Lake is no special exception, as our title page 
may seem to imply. Nevertheless, no one will accuse Salt 
Lake City of not being up to date in this respect. It has its 
share and a few to spare. 

“The Seven Sinners,” I am free to state, was written 
from experience. For further information see the article on 
page 56, entitled, “How It Feels to Be Broke,” which, with 
other articles herein, was first contributed to the city news- 
papers. I realize there are many things good and beautiful 
to write about, but present circumstances lead me to choose 
“The Seven Sinners.” And SO, 


To those who think, to those who feel 

An interest in another’s weal, 

Or wish that truth and right should win, 
I dedicate the work herein. 

Throughout these pages I have sought 

To pour an ever burning thought, 

And picture with a pungent pen 


Some sin perverted sons of men, 
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If sober do not fail to read— 

If drunk it is your sorest need: 

No matter what a drunk man hears, 

It may not “move the house to tears,” 
Nor cause a “silence deep as death,” 
But still he hears with “bated breath.” 

' - And if all this he can endure, » 

'’’ Perchance ’twill prove a Keeley Cure, 
Though drunk or sober, small or great, 
To you this book I dedicate. 

3 STEPHEN WILsSon EGAN, 

PO, Box 325, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHEN DARKNESS CALLS. 


When darkness calls, with stealthy tread 
Clogged with the sloth of crime, 

The fool, the knave, the murder-red 
From out creation’s slime; 

When Salt Lake’s hushed and muffled mart 
Is lost to smile or frown— 

Then revel strings her aching heart— 


The saddest heart in town. 


And Passion’s fevered lip is red 
With losels melting tone 

As Beauty mounts with stately tread 
The suicidal throne— 

All smiles without—all tears within, 
But joys all sorrows drown, 

When revel gilds the homes of sin— 


The saddest homes in town. 


While misery’s fitful ghost-dance twirls 
Sad hearts with rapture brassed, 
Mid faded cheeks and tumbled curls 


The song and wine are passed. 
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And tallen pride with restless feet 
Plods ever down and down— 
’Tis midnight on Commercial street— 


The saddest street in town. 


By day and night, oh home and love! 
In mockery to the Lord, 
Blasphemy’s pennant streams above 
This homicidal ward. 
And he who mocks one tear to greet 
The tears of lost renown, 
I know has helped to make that street 
The saddest street in town. 
oe Wi. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


For ye who in life’s desolated way 

Have mourned a cherished kinsman’s clouding name, 
Or with compassion sought to twine a bay 

To shield an erring sister’s piteous shame; 
For ye who walk in light and never know 

The shadows dark’ning round sin’s shameless shrine, 
Yet ever hold in heart a brother’s woe, 

And seek to grace him with a hope benign; 
For ye who in corruption’s morbid hell 

Must wear damnation’s shackles as the wage 
Of earthly charms in whose embrace ye fell, 


I bring “The Seven Sinners” on the stage. 


WHO IS THE FELLOW? 


Whose Every Gain Is Another’s Loss? Who For- 
ages Upon the Unfortunate and 
Fattens Upon the Fool ? 


HE IS KNOWN TO THE YOUNG LADIES AS THE SON OF 
A CHICAGO BANKER, WHO CAME WEST 
FOR HIS HEALTH. 


That it takes all sorts of people to make up a world is a 
time-worn adage. But there is one type of mortal whose 
life is barren of all beautiful results. He is the professional 
gambler. 

In this city, be it understood, gambling has to be car- 
ried on behind closed and guarded doors where a lookout 
gives a “ship ahoy” glance down the stairway through a 
little “peek’’ hole to ascertain whether the approaching foot- 
steps are owned by an officer of the law or a man anxious to 
contribute a portion of his salary for the experience gained 
by monkeying with loaded dice or a “lop-sided” roulette 


wheel. Though this reserved manner of conducting an os- 
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tracised profession is possibly more deceptive and profitable 
for the gambler, it is not so ruinous to public welfare from 
the fact that it is not flaunted so flagrantly in the eyes of 
youth. 

A LIFE OF DECEIT. 


The professional gambler’s life is one of deceit and dis- 
honor. The very baseness of his accursed vocation excludes 
all save those who are lost to all sense of justice towards 
their fellowmen. It takes a shrewd and plausible knave to 
be a successful gamester. | 

When seen on the street the gambler can easily rank 
with the best dressed men of Salt Lake City, and his smooth- 
ily shaven face, neatly trimmed hair and soft, white hands 
tend to lend him an appearance that generally throws the 
observer off his guard as regards the man’s calling. He 
easily passes for a commercial traveler, successful business 
man or wealthy tourist who is spending the winter in the 
capital. He readily insinuates himself into the friendship 
of all classes. The merchant knows him as a man looking 
for a location to establish himself in business, the young la- 
dies know him as the son of a Chicago banker who came 
west for his health. The police know him as a man above 
suspicion. But night in the Commercial street dens knows 
him in his true light—the devil’s prime minister and proselyt- 
ing missionary to humanity. 
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HIS REAL IDENTITY. 


It is when darkness trails its nightly toga o’er the good- 
ly homes of our city that this man works his little sleight 
of hand and natural magic game on the drunk, the adventur- 
er and the fool, though by no means is his business entirely 
neglected by day. | 

Let us stand for a moment in the smoky atmosphere 
of one of our popular gambling houses and mark the diversi- 
fied aggregation of beings who have learned, or are learning, 
the sad _ side of life. There is the trusted clerk from one of 
our well-known business houses eagerly watching the marble 
spin around the glossy track of the fascinating roulette wheel 
and finally drop into the receptacle that means his week’s sal- 
ary is but a memory of the past. There are a number of 
hopeful young men, whose sole assets consist of a few ran- 
dom nickels, attempting to put the merry crap shooter out of 
business, with unsatisfying results. There is the bewhiskered 
commuter who came to town to sell his products, and forgot 
to return at the appointed time, trying in vain to make a 
date with the winning card on the faro table. There is the 
casual goslin from the outlying village delving into the 
opaque mysteries of the twenty-one entertainment. If his 
money holds out, all is well; if not, he will graduate prema- 
turely and go home with the degree of f. o.b. There is the 


overgrown street rat putting down half a dollar on the color 
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on which he imagines one of the three revolving spheres will 
stop, but they do not stop there very often. There is a 
hard-working miner, who came to town with two month’s 
pay and stimulated the liquor traffic to some extent during 
his visit, laying down his last dollar on a table marked off 
very artistically with different numbers. He churns up some 
dice in a iittle box and pours them out. The man at the 
other end of the table who is acting as host at this grotesque 
reception calls out with much satisfaction, “Number eleven 


—that’s a loser this time,” and rakes in the lonely dollar. 


BUSINESS, FOR, THE [BOOSTER S.. 


_ At the poker game is a strapping cowboy trying to hold 
his own against a dealer and three paid “boosters.” Of course 
he thinks they are all honest players except the dealer. He 
knows the dealer isn’t honest. The cowboy is a stranger in 
town, but he has considerable money and the manner in 
which he makes the others get their money into the center 
of the table is alarming. But his chances against four are 
“not very promising. He gets a good hand, bets all his 
chips and what money he has in his pocket and—and—is 
“afoot,” to use his own expression. There is the melodious 
little bell ringing up the free drinks for such players as are 
yet not sufficiently drunk to make them easy money. There 
is the indispensible crowd of hangers-on who are “broke” 


crowding around the tables and watching the jovial and 
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ceaseless drip of hard earned dollars enriching the gambler’s 
till. There is the western Rip Van Winkle with a flambeau 
aggregation frolicking athwart his nasal annex, who has be- 
come so troublesome that the official “bouncer” is compelled 
to throw him down stairs. | 
And there, proudly pre-eminent, struts the arch robber, 
the proprietor of the house. He is wearing costly clothing, 
valuable diamonds and an upholstered stomach, the receipts 
for money stolen from the drunk, the adventurer and the 


fool. 


NO VALID EXCUSE. 


There are no excuses or extenuating circumstances to 
be submitted in defense of the career of the professional 
gambler. His life is one dismal panorama of sterile-hearted 
wrong, ruin, deceit, dishonor and demoralizing degradation. 
His calling has not one redeeming star to cast a silvering 
flicker on all the black field of infamy. His home or place 
of business is always in the most disreputable portion of a 
city where crime and obscenity hold high carnival in rooms 
that echo not to the tread of Christian endeavor. His as- 
sociates are the pauper he has created, the foul-mouthed 
“secretaries” from the four blighting winds of moral devas- 
tation, the red-eyed and liquor-saturated blasphemer, the 
sullied Magdalene to whom he caters for a profitable ele- 


ment in his trade; the hop fiend and the hollow-eyed renegade. 


whom crime itself has exiled. These are the constellations 
that impart a lurid lustre to this man’s pathway. He is a 
man who is seldom held up to the world in his true light 
and never receives the censure he deserves. He robs the 
fool who cannot resist the temptation to tamper with the re- 
morseless game of chance. He deceives the public with his 
pretentious attire and hides his crime stained record. He 
smiles in the face of his hapless victim while his hired ac- 
complice steals the bread from a starving family. He buys 
the rum, the maniac drinks that he may become more gullible. 
He steers the stranger up against a confederate who robs 
him and divides the spoils with the man who steers. By 
virtue of his prosperous appearance he works himself into 
the heart of the unsuspecting girl who is poor and pretty 
only to induce her to share his life of shameless degrada- 
tion as the saddest form of human misery, a paramour. He 
eats the infamous bread purchased with the shame of this 
most unfortunate of womankind. He plays off the price of 
her soul’s unending damnation on the gaming table. He 
beats her and kicks her into the filth of the gutter when 


she no longer is a profitable business partner. 
A HUMAN HYENA. 


He is a human hyena who prowls by night in the sad- 
dest street of our city and preys on the carion remains of 


wasted lives and dead ambitions. He is lost to all that is 
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elevating in the pathway of mutual furtherance. He is an 
intellectual suicide who has destroyed all the talents a merci- 
ful Providence bestowed upon him. He is an unrepenting 
and legalized highwayman to whom the gates of our prisons 
seldom open. He is the most disgusting and demoralizing 
disciple of corruption on earth except the prostitute’s pro- 
fessional paramour. He is an insult in the sight of heaven, 
a disgrace to the genus homo, a moral vagrant, an industrial 
vampire, a plague upon the body politic, a servant of Satan 
sowing seeds of darkness and eternal damnation. Lying, 
embezzlement, murder and suicide evolve in shadowy pro- 
cess along his path with accompaniments of poverty, arson, 
felony, fornication, seduction and every form of social blight 
and debauchery. 

But when the subject of this sketch has shuffled 
to the finish of his career it will be a satisfaction to all but 
himself if he is cast amidst the sum of his iniquities to kindle, 
as per schedule, the great bonfire exhibition outside the bat- 


tlements of the sweet bye and bye. 
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IF THERE ISN’T A HELL, THERE OUGHT TO BE. 


We herewith quote from the “Pinnacle of Parnassus,” 


by Clarence E. Eddy, of Idaho, the following poem: 


There is a place, so preachers tell, 
The proper name whereof is hell; 
Though, in the presence of the ladies, 
We simply speak of it as hades. 


From all that’s said it really seems 


Hell is a place of all extremes— 
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“It’s hot as hell,” they sometimes say, 
“It’s cold as hell,” some other day, 
“Tt’s wet as hell, some one will cry, 
While others swear that hell is dry. 
But which of these be true, or not, 

It still obtains that hell is hot; 

A place for sinners, lost to shame, 

To roast red-wrapped in writhing flame. 
Yet there are many without grace, 
Who say that there is no such place; 
That hell, in fact, is but a myth 

Got up to scare the sinners with; 
Yes, there was bold Bob Ingersoll, 
Who taught there was no hell at all, 
But now, forsooth, that he is dead, 

He has learned better, so ’tis said, 
And thinks the ice man would do, well— 
A rushing business down in hell. 

But now, it really seems to me, 

If there isn’t a hell, there ought to be. 
Or else a place there should be made, 
At least three hundred in the shade, 
And all the agents of Belial 

Should be sent there to sweat a while. 


Our congress could, without debate, 
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The needed sum appropriate ; 

But such a place they fear to build 
Lest it with congressmen be filled. 
There are some men who might have cause 
To want to send their mother-in-laws, 
And there would be a mighty host 

All richly meriting a roast. 

There would be lawyers, not a few, 
And politicians by the “slew”— 

Yes, men, in fact, of all conditions 
And not a few from high positions. 
And, when they all were gathered in 
The roasting should at once begin. 
The world would shout, in ecstacy: 
“From all these fields, we now are free, 
This is no ‘iridescent dream,’ 

Ho, Satan, here, turn on the steam.” 
And in that happy time would come 
The dawn of the millennium, 

For all the pesky hosts of wrong 
Would be in hell, where they belong. 
Though wet or dry, or cold or hot, 

A place of punishment or ont, 

Who reads my verses must agree 


If there iswt a hell, there ought to be. 
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THE CAREER OF THE COURTESAN. 


Lurid Pen Picture of a Perverted Life. ‘’Mid 
Music’s Melting Tone, When Beauty Mounts 
with Stately Tread the Suicidal Throne.”’ 


There is a once brilliant star trailing her sadly sullied 
robes across the bewildering stage of life’s desolation—a 
sorrowful creation that the ever-pitying heavens look down 
upon as the saddest departure in human frailty. She is 
the common courtesan. i | 

Deal gently with her, reader, for the unsleeping angel 
of remorse mayhap is cleansing the stains of her piteous dis- 
honor in broken hearted silence. The tears of a thousand 
sleepless nights may have administered an unseen baptism 
behind the veil of artificial gayety that the world considers 
the true character of the erring Magdalen. Hers perhaps 
is not a mournful pageantry of heart rending images em- 
ced as a matter of choice. She is not a self-created men- 
ace to society. Speak kindly to her, ye whose misrepresen- 


tations builded her soul’s dark dungeon of despair. 
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AN UNWILLING VICTIM. 


The career of the courtesan, despite the misleading 
mirages that throw a false gloss around it, is the most 
hopeless and unsatisfying in the catalogue of human miser- 
ies. And it is rarely the one which the victim, in the flush of 
youthful ambition, had selected or premeditated. She little 
dreamed that life’s morning promise would be crowned with 
so dismal a sunset. She is a perversion of God’s holy pur- 
pose, and generally evolved from the treachery and perfidy 
of some one in whom she placed her trust. 

Let us picture the woeful purgatory in the darksome 
alley which the obnoxious character of her contaminating 
and shameful calling compels her to call home. It is lo- 
cated in the heart of the popular vice center of the city’s 
filthy slums. There, out of sight and beyond the touch of 
all-endearing home ties, under an assumed name, and where 
birds of kindred plume in mutual degradation can nest un- 
molested, she plies her sorrowful vocation. Her home, 
though the glare of. the many-flamed chandelier throws a 
halo of brazen glitter around it, and tremulous strains of 
seductive music lends an entertaining solace to the atheistic 
and blasphemous frequenters assembled—that home is the 
dominion of festering melancholy, desolation and criminal 
intrigue—a moral deluge from which the white dove of 


penance is forbidden to fly lest it mar a profitable traffic 
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in immortal souls. Her companions are the felonous abor- 
tions of prisons, the seepage of creation’s foulest sewers, and 
inferno’s fugitives whom even God has given up in despair _ 
and almost forgotten. 

The courtesan is the playtoy of every form of degener- 
ated mortal viper and loathsome contagion. With unkempt 
~ locks and face haggard beyond her years, she hob nobs with 
the drunken reveler, and despite her soul’s starless misery re- 
joices at the obscene raillery of the licentious libertine who 
does homage at her abhorrent shrine, while her professional 
protector, the pusilanimous pirate who preys on pliable im- 
purity, drums the gambling houses or hides behind a cur- 


tain to rob the visitor while he debauches. 


A FITROUS PICTURE. 


Behold her—a woman—drunk and disgusting standing 
in the magnetic glitter of the forbidden street at midnight 
cursing and defaming the all-pitying Powers that endowed 
her with the youthful beauty and grace of demeanor that 
now lie in a hopeless ruin on the sunless shores of the sea of 
oblivion. Picture her—a girl scarcely out of her teens— 
when the Sabbath bells from the myriad steeples call from 
the city homes the penitent to prayer. Picture her in the 
female drunk row of the city jail sleeping off the eclipse of 
a night’s besotted degradation. Picture her in her lonely 


apartments, when the song and wine have died into a hushed 
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memory, gazing at the productions of perverted art em- 
bellishing the walls or attempting to answer an aged moth- 
er’s letter and explain why she does not go home. 

The life of the courtesan, like the festering contagion of 
an abominable disease, is to be shunned, despised and held 
forth to the world in all the horror of its shameful and 
damning influence upon Christian society, still we should 
not be inhumanly severe upon the hapless victim who has 
become innoculated with its deadly virus. Her sin is not 
always the sin of one who was naturally bad. Various vag- 
aries of adverse conditions frequently render the unpro- 


tected girl the mere chattel of circumstance. 


OUR SOCIAL INCONSISTENCE. 


And now, or any time in her career, should she wish to 
reform, how many of our reformers are there—reformers 
who spend sleepless nights worrying over the scabby Hoten- 
tot and Asiatic chimpanzee—how many of them are there 
who would walk into the seraglio of prostitution and lead 
one of those unfortunates back to the sunshine of honor and 
womanly pride? They will pray for and lend financial so- 
lace to all other forms of frailty, but when it comes to the 
matter of a woman being capable of reforming the subject 
is erased from the horizon of their labors. 

And thus we must feave NER: this most sorrowful of 
God’s creations, to pilot alone her bark of shame o’er the 
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starless seas of unrepenting impurity to the common haven 
of the universe, where we trust a merciful Judge will ex- 
tend to her the clemency denied by those who made her 


what she was. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PARAMOUR. 


Earth’s Prime Degenerate; a Connecting Link 
Between Hell and Human Depravity. 


Brazen, villainous and vice-glutted, with shifting eye 
and stealthy tread, trailing through the midnight of all that 
is repulsive and poisonous to Christianity, passes before the 
camera of social condemnation earth’s prime degenerate, the 
immoral human lizzard who conducts the pawn shop of the 
soul, where the unschooled weakness of womankind barters 
a celestial legacy for the commonplace consideration of cur- 
rency. 

Of all putrid social maladies with which the world’s 
dark corridors are accursed this raven-hearted, filth-be- 
smirched vulture of the devil’s bleak dominion of destruc- 
tion is the worst and most despicable. 

With a soul red-rusted with contemplated or executed 
infamy, with hands stained with the heart drops of forlorn 
and despairing soul-suicides, with a tongue foul with the 
odorous verbiage of prostitution, and with a rascally mind 


ever dwelling upon the probability of inducing some new, 
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frail and tremulous star to plough a farewell furrow from 
the sky of feminine honor, this bestial marauder dares to 
step into the holy light of day and mingle with men. 

Like the disgusting, creeping vermin born of filth, he 
adheres to the bedraggled ruffles of impious impurity, to 
drain from the unholy fires burning upon the profaned altars 
of the fallen, a gruesome living befitting the insect and 


sluggard. 


He is too indolent to work, too cowardly for an open 
highwayman, too opulent for a beggar, and to irresponsible 
and incapable for a street fakir, so he is contented with 
robbing the drunken guest of his pitiable partner or soliciting | 
patronage from the sordid sinners of the city’s slovenly 


slums on a percentage basis. 


He is the hollow-eyed gazaba with an opium-charged 
cigarette in his mouth, who hangs around saloons, gambling 
houses, pool rooms and other places where men are wont to 
congregate. The principal business which impels him to vis- 
it these resorts is to be on the lookout for strangers who 
have money, and to steer them to a den on Commercial 
street where, over the door with brazen effrontry, stares at 
the righteous and degraded alike, in gilded letters, the names 
of Miss Minnie, Miss Mamie or some other miscarriage of 
God’s beauteous creations heralding their seductive and 


devastating infamy to the world. 
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Here is the home of this soul-tranced mastodon of char- 
nal evolution. Here he drones away the sunny hours of 
manhood’s morning opportunities in slothful repose, or in 
soliciting damnation for the darkened soul whose self-de- 
struction provides the daily meal:and fashionable attire for 
this crime-corroded advance agent of chaos. 

He is a man only in the outward appearance which 
God bestowed in common upon all whom he created after His 
image and likeness. The dumb brute of the summer pasture 
lands and the wild beast of the jungles of Java, in their 
illiterate degeneracy, are not the moral inferior of this 
treacherous, gory-fanged jackal trailing his doubly-duped 
colleagues across the red, sad sands of the desert of destruc- 
tion to the dark caverns of despair, and the devil’s undis- 


puted jurisdiction. 
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“THE BOSOM FRIEND OF BELIAL, 


The Devil is a Judicious Advertiser. He Charges 
Tenfold for Many a Darling Fraud. 


In statuesque repose, with the unrepenting demeanor 
of a stoic, the central figure outlined against the dark hori- 
zon of a world’s iniquity and sorrow, stands the irrepressible 
saloon-keeper with his mercenary hand outstretched for the 


last poor coin of the inebriated rum slave. 
HIS PRETENTIONS TO PUBLIC FAVOR. 


Some may say we commit a sin in selecting the saleon- 
keeper as one of “The Seven Sinners.” He is so “eminently 
respectable” an individual. He wears good clothes, often. 
has a fine residence in the fashionable portion of the city, and 
sometimes also has a wife and family that he seeks toi main- 
tain free from the contaminating influence of his trade. ‘He 
occasionally even contributes to charity and is looked upon 
as a “substantial citizen.” Such, however, is a short-sighted 
view. ‘The saloon-keeper’s substance is always built up from 
the indiscretion and often from the utter debauchery and 


degredation of his fellow beings. 
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DEALING IN DISTILLED DAMNATION. 


The fact that men of already perverted appetites de- 
mand alcoholic stimulation affords no moral excuse for any- 
one pursuing the liquor traffic and thereby perpetuating the 
ever-increasing generations of topers. 

Wherein can you justify the professional rum seller. 
He deals in distilled damnation. This fiery and soul-besot- 
ting fluid he sells for sake of gold. Yes, this is the only ex- 
cuse—that “there is money in it.” If he has honorable aims 
outside this nefarious profession, why not turn as a man to 
some honorable calling? Ah, my friends, the saloon-keeper’s 
claims to public favor are but as the whitened sepulcher, 
filled inside with dead men’s bones. 

Saloon keeping cannot be defended. Even its most 
callous devotees know deep down in their hearts that the 
liguor traffic is a hellish fiend—the darling invention of the 
Devil himself. It is the great maelstrom or moral whirlpool 
in which the hapless mariner of life’s great sea is hurled. 
Like the soulless fury of the sea, while sick of prey, it ever 
howls for more. Aye, more cruel than the blue and storm- 
beaten sea is the alcoholic sea of inky blackness. Remorse- 
less sea of misery! What monsters crawl in its unfathomed 
depths! Alas! What golden dreams lie buried deep within 
its darksome flood. The barks that sail thereon are lashed 


by storms of madness and despair. Lightnings of fierce 
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anger streak the air and lurid nightmares flit across the sky. 
Oh, sea of sin, thy waves which, sunlit, lap the shores of 


life, in utter blackness ebb into Eternity ! 


A FURTHER DELINEATION. 


Ye who would defend saloon-keeping, come, let us rea- 
son together. You can formulate no moral defense for that 
which is immoral. From an economic standpoint what can 
you say in defense of saloon-keeping? That the saloon 
causes money to circulate? So does highway robbery. 

“You may always take it for granted when you see a 
saloon keeper who has a good run at his bar, getting rich, 
that a great many people are getting poor. The saloon- 
keeper does not add to the general wealth. He produces 
nothing. He takes money from his customers and gives 
them no article of value in return, nothing that can be called 
property, personal or real. He is just so much richer and 
they just so much poorer by the exchange.” 

Ave, forceful as this statement may seem, we must go 
further for the full facts. The money squandered is of 
small consequence compared to the general detriment in- 
curred by drinking. With ten fold emphasis we wish to say 
that strong drink cannot reasonably be accepted as a gift. 
It is a curse to the consumer. It contaminates all it touches 
and often drags its vendors lower than their victims. Rum 


and ruin are as inseparable as the Siamese Twins. 
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The saloon is a nuisance, not a necessity. It is a portal 
to poverty and degradation, a recruiting office for crime. 
The saloon-keeper is impelled by low avarice to barter this 
lust-inspiring liquid—the licensed waters of Leathe. He 
caters to unreasoning passion and is a procurer of the lords 
of Hell. 

But how does the drink habit obtain this “monster of 
hideous mein.” Let us draw you a picture in point: 

You meet a friend whom you have not met since the 
time previous. Neither of you have had a drink since the 
last one. Feeling it a matter of custom and courtesy you 
say to your friend or your friend says to you, “Come and 
have sumpthin’.””, Tom, Dick and Harry, who happen to 
accompany you and your friend, are then made mutually 
acquainted, and also, as a matter of courtesy due under the 
circumstances, are asked to take a drink. All consent and 
enter a saloon where you meet some of your friends or your 
friend’s friends. You are introduced to Colonel, Major or 
Captain So-and-So, who usually betrays mute signs of Sa- 
haran thirst. Rather than be a “piker’’ you do the “prince- 
ly” act by treating the whole outfit. Some do not want a 
drink, but “take a little for friendship.” Some take beer, 
some a cigar, others a brimming highball of whiskey. Per- 
haps the liquid caustic, etc., cost the saloon-keeper 25 cents. 


He charges $2.25. Your friends treat in turn to show their 
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good fellowship. In these little transactions $10 more or 
less often goes into the till. The dope may have cost 
the saloon-keeper a dollar. Its real worth was ten times 
less than nothing. But such is the routine of the rum trade. 
While liberal with the saloon-keeper we are apt to be stingy 
in legitimate enterprise and a stranger to charity. We drink 
for friendship which fares the worse therefor, while the 
saloon-keeper waxes fat, and the Devil himself may well be 
supposed to dance with fits of fiendish delight at our fool- 


ishness. 


Many drink from friendship, if not from force of habit. 
The tippler of today is the toper of tomorrow. The well 
dressed dram drinker of the present will become the be- 
draggled and drunken outcast of a decade hence. Who 
then will recognize him for what he was in’ better days? 
The passing observer will say was he always thus—a drunk- 
ard? Through the ever narrowing circles of the social 
whirl he has drifted down and down to the dead level of 
degradation and despair. From the fashionable salons of 
society to the foul saloons of the slums. From broadcloth 
and clean linen to the unkempt garb of an outcast. How 
often has this occurred through the curse of drink? So of- 
ten indeed that the story is old; so old it scarcely seems to 
need relating. But so many do not pause to consider. They 


see the results, but do not reason from cause to effect. They 
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do not recognize that the saloon is a menace to society. Ah, 
the Devil is a judicious advertiser; well does he dispose of 
his wares. He charges us tenfold for many a darling fraud 
and fortyfold for strong drink and delirium tremens. Satan 
and the saloon-keeper are inseparable friends. They will 
continue doing business at the same old stands, with frequent 
branch establishments and plenty of patrons, dupes and fools 
to defend them. Sic Semper Tryannis. So much for the 


saloon-keeper. 
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HAVE YOU BEEN THERE? 


The Statesman vs. the Sheepherder. Juggling 
with Jim-Jams, a Heaven-Departing 
Entertainment. 


Did you ever climb out of bed in the morning with an 
Edgar Allen Poe taste in your mouth and feel as though the 
Arctic ocean was too far away, and all the waters in City 
Creek canyon would not lay the dust sifting through your 
anatomy, and have a member of the family look imploringly 
at you, then swallow the lump in silence? I’ve heard people 
tell about it, and it must be the zenith of moral recreation. 

But isn’t it strange that a man of even ordinary intelli- 
gence will do his “periodical” deliberately, though hearts 
should break and eyes run dry. He walks deliberately to 
the impending doom with bouyant and eager step, and wel- 
comes the feverish and unsatisfying embrace as though it 
were a kindly remembered benefactor, while the discordant 
melody of its gloomed extravaganza is the echo of the pining 


heart throb of a loved one. 
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For she that watches by his couch of pain in the dark 
vigils of necessity, the brazen elasticity of empty conscience 
vomits its cruel indifference. There is no reasoning with a 
man given to the heaven departing entertainment. It ren- 
ders lorn and threadbare all the more delicate woof of in- 
dividuality and places the victim on the level of the vilest 
worm of earth that ever wriggled its way across the broad 
continent of life. It is the only complete leveller but death. 
A glint of its misleading mirage gorged into the life of the © 
tearful wanderer of bankrupt will power will place the states- 
man and the sheep-herder on the glazed plane of co-partner- 
ship. There is no material difference in their ravings. The 
former may embellish his wanton debauchery with the silver 
embroidery of fluent expression, but it matters not. The 
sheep-herder’s meager allowance of strained vocabulary is 
responsive in a measure sufficient to cope with his humble 
problems. 

What matters it that loving parents plead at the austere 
throne of Eternity to give their nomadic offspring strength 
to battle the besetting legions of wrong that rear their brist- 
ling phalanx in the path of weaknesss? What matters it 
that the charms of a Madonna grace his home life and the 
tender pressure of all endearing arms encircle his irrespon- 
sible life with all the pathos of one that has followed his 


shifting star through its darkest eclipse, unmurmuring. In 
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his peonage—in his self-offering at the dusky altar of in- 
sanity, all the lingering kisses of a grieving household are 
dashed into the piteous tide of ungrateful forgetfulnesss, to 
mingle with the obscurity of departed shades. A few more 
years, a few more tears frozen in the maternal fonts of un- 
regarded kindness. Then back to the dust from whence he 
sprung, more sullied and despicable for his journey through 
the nightmare of a deplorable career. A moral beggar! An 


intellectual suicide! A drunkard! | 


ALONE. 


The following poem recently appeared in the Salt Lake City 
Telegram, together with the story of its seeing attempt at suicide 
after a protracted spree. 


Alone! alone! and those I have befriended 
In other days and hours, 

Must leave the path by beauty unattended, 
Beyond the banks of flowers. 


Friends of the past, though darkness gathers round me, 
And desolation marks my wasted way, 

One tear I claim for holy ties that bound me 
To hearts estranged, that blessed my better day. 


Forsaken by the wife I pledged to honor 
Till Death should break the all-endearing ties, 
Though crushed my heart, no blame may rest upon her— 


God bless thee, Mae, wher’er thy pathway lies. 


There’s none may know the heart drops gushing blindly, 
Who has not passed this last and saddest stone, 
That marks Love’s grave that, still remembered kindly, 


Broods deep with woe that death has never known. 
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Unnerved I pause, life’s highway dimly wending 
Through ever-deepening mist 
And piteous loneliness, entranced, attending 


A cloud I can’t resist. 


My stars go down on leagues of sea abysmal 
To rise—ah, nevermore! 
_ And phantom barks with canvas weird and dismal 


Drift from the darksome shore. 


Their cargoes bear my brightest dreams departing 
In sorrow, sin and shame, 
Alone! with none to stay a tear drop starting 


That mourns a clouding name! 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN HOBO 


HIS ORIGIN AND HABITS, 


Wild Extravagance of Pleasure and Effervescence of Starva- 
tion Pent Up in a Life of Idleness and Camp Shifting. 


America may boast of a freak creation decidedly pecu- 
liar to her domain. Though she has not copyrighted the 
unsavory production, there is little danger of foreign coun- 
tries infringing on her prior title, with all dips, spurs and 
angles therein contained, for his name is blown on every 
water tank and his odor upon every breeze. He is the pro- 
fessional hobo. | 

Though his lays are hymned by loftier harps than mine, 
and his droll vagaries have been persistently exploited by 
the expressive pencil of the cartoonist, I beg the privilege 
of throwing a few side lights upon this much-ribalded and 
dissolute Bohemian, from the unprejudiced standpoint of a 
retired veteran. © 

The care-free and irreclaimable hobo, or Weary Willie, 


is the circulating decimal in the industrial problem of the 
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direct descendant of the Mound Builders. 


present. He rambles onward indefinitely and seems de- 


signed for no special purpose or appointed end. 
| HIS ORIGIN. 


His origin dates back to the intricate mysteries of the 


dawning history of our country, and even beyond them. Af- 


a ei AY 


\ 
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ter deliberate historical research I imagine that I have dis- 
covered a clue forcing me to the conclusion that he is a 


His paternal an- 
cestor was driven away in wrath from a father’s picturesque 


4 
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and palatial dirt-pile because he refused to handle a shovel 
and help build mounds. Our hero of that cloudy age, after 
being exiled, wandered aimlessly about the Western Hemi- 
sphere in quest of what he might conveniently devour with- 
out too much exertion on his part. Having no armor, and 
the Indians of Wisconsin being on the war path, he was 
forced to engage in the mining business near Lake Superior, 
getting sufficient ore upon the dump from which to construct 
a fire and burglar proof suit of mail. Finding mining un- 
profitable on account of the great distance his proposition 
was located from the Murray smelter, he gave up in dismay 
and trailed eastward and during an industrious streak built 
the round tower at Niewport, “which to this very hour stands 


looking seaward,” etc. 
FOWLS ROOSTED HIGH. 


But the wild bird of the forest roosted high, the cold 
pie benefit was unknown, and a tomato can could not be pro- 
cured short of Liverpool in those drear, dark days, and our 
neighbor fell rapidly into decline and died of gout and mel- 
ancholy. Before expiring he imparted to a friendly Indian 
who had taught him how to make a “mulligan” the secret of | 
his life and story of his wanderings. He dwelt hilariously 
upon the wild extravagance of pleasure and effervesence of 


starvation pent up in a life of idleness and camp-shifting. 
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He bade the Indian and his tribe follow his example and 
perpetuate the system he had adopted. These were the last 
words he spoke on earth, although years afterward his 
spook threw a lot of “hot air” into Longfellow about “skoal- 
ing’ to the northward. The Indians readily acquiesced to 
the dying request and adopted the “graft” which, later on, 
they in turn imparted to their white brethren, who have de- 


veloped it into a wonderful science. 


A KITCHEN DOOR ELOCUTIONIST. 


Whether I am right or wrong in my theory regarding 
the origin of this migratory human buzzard, there are none 
to successfully deny the fact that he is decidedly here. Salt 
Lake City at present has a few of the modern kitchen door 
artists who starred with various companies the past sum- 
mer and when the season closed stopped off to spend the 
winter. They may be seen any day sunning themselves 


contentedly in a supreme state of innocuous dissuitude. 


WEARY VS. THE BARROOM BARNACLE. 


The Weary Willie, though of the same specie, differs 
materially from the barroom barnacle. The former is gifted 
with a perverted ambition that prompts him to tour the 
states annually, while the latter is a resident hobo who thinks 
Salt Lake is good enough for him and he remains a sta- 


tionary fixture within her limits. 
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With the first guarantee of green grass in the spring 
the hobo gathers up his storied tomato can and hies him 
from the corroding sameness of a tiresome life in the city 
where he spent the winter. He loiters in the sylvan dells 
and tall timber, or dangles complacently from the top rail 
fence in the rural district and marks with what diligence the 
goodly husbandman applies himself to his various tasks 
which, in the mind of William, appears to be a profane and 


distressing waste of hours that might be more happily spent. 


THE RED RICH DAYS OF SUMMER: 


In the red, rich days of joyous summertime he is one 
of the most contented of mortals. Being a social sort of a 
nomad, he naturally takes to the railroad where he is sure 
to fall in with other members of his craft. He travels on- 
ward and onward—an unsightly and impure corpuscle sift- 
ing down the great trans-continental traffic arteries of the 
Yankee land. He feels sorrow and contempt for the spike- 
maul brigade that works out a miserable destiny on the sec- 
tion. He is irrevocably indifferent to time or tide as he 
plods his listless way counting ties, telegraph poles and 
bridges, and observing how the long, straight railroad track 
tapers gracefully out of existence many miles hence. The 
dull, sonorous wail of the wind upon the telegraph wire 


is music to his ear. The distant rumble of an approaching 
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train behind him is considered a good omen if the track at 


this particular point has an up-grade tendency. 
HAS DIPPICULTY WITH DOGS. 


Occasionally he leaves the beloved railroad to drift to 
a convenient farm house and speculate in regard to the given 
names of the inevitable covey of dogs, and attempt to com- 
promise with them. He is always supposed to be hungry 
when he pays the farmer’s kindly spouse a visit. He tells 
her a story of suffering and misfortune that is superbly 
heart rending. And should she mention wood pile to him 
when he hands in his wail he suddenly concludes he is sick 
instead of hungry and leaves the place in disgust. If she 
takes him into the house and gives him a good, substantial 
meal he weeps tears of gratitude and fills his pockets with 
biscuits when she isn’t looking. He forages the gardens, 
potato patches and cornfields of the countryside and garners 
material with which to embellish and perfect his “mulligan” 
which sizzles triumphantly above his evening campfire by 


the lonely tie pile. 
Me Potts Ay PULEET: 


He sleeps in the gravel pit, under the railroad culvert, in 
the farmer’s machine shed, chicken house, or any place night 


finds him. When he sleeps in a chicken house he hasn’t the 
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heart to ask the proprietor for breakfast, figuring that he 
will be able to worry along some way. 


He is radically averse to physical culture purchased at 


the cost of manual labor in any form. He knows that little 
poem entitled “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” by heart and 
believes in its moral implicitly. He is an inveterate rester 
and is always tired. He never has a cent of money except 
when he borrows or “rolls” a junior member of the organi- 
zation who has just made his debut into this classic society 


and has a few dollars left over from his last job. 
A CLOTHES LINE ROBBER, 


His clothing, rescued from the mellow garbage pile and 
low, sagging clothes line, is a study for the masquerader. 
His general make-up is startling and original. He wears 
his hair after the manner of Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy and 
his whiskers a la Adamzadovitch. His face never receives 
the baptismal touch of water save when he is unavoidably 
detained in a rain storm. 

He is a human derelict, water-logged with indifference, 
floating aimlessly upon the troubled sea of progress. No 
classes, factions or circumstances are responsible for his ex- 
istence. He is a self-instituted sovereign of loth and non- 
productiveness. Though all the weapons of ridicule are 


turned his way he heeds them not. He is sarcasm-proof, 
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and ever joyous when he is not hungry. He will continue 
to star as the dismounted American Arab indefinitely. He 
is an intricate social and industrial problem carrying a to- 
mato can. Science is giving him up in despair as we are 


going to press. 
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THE BAR-ROOM BARNACLE, 


An 18-Carat, Fully Paid and Non - Assessible 
Saloon Bum. 


There is a multitudinous being doing a ceaseless stunt 
before the footlights of local observation whom the passing 
critic considers a superfluous star. He is the barroom bar- 


nacle. 


Observant reader, have you ever taken the pains to 
shadow a genuine barroom barnacle for a day to mark his 
mode of living, his systematic style of annexing volcanic 


stimulants and the general trend of his morbid ambition? 


The barroom barnacle, or professional saloon bum, is a 
peculiar specie of human depravity evolved from the idleness 
of a youthful sluggard who had no particular aim in life 
and who was highly susceptible to the influence of present 
surroundings and immediate conditions. As a fixed conclu- 
sion, the man with no elevating project in view retrogrades 
to the seclusion of all-shadowing oblivion so far as the 


world’s achievements are concerned. 
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THE REAL ARTICLE. 


An eighteen-carat, fully paid and non-assessable saloon 
bum is homeless, friendless and remorseless. He cares not 
for the frown or smile of his ever changing colleagues. He 
little recks what barroom is made the recipient of his informal 
calls, so long as the bartender is in good spirits, and the 
crowd of frequenters is buying with due rapidity, and an oc- 
casional “prince” calls out, “have a drink, everybody.” He 
never overlooks anything in the line of anatomical irrigation. 
He drinks with everybody. He is supremely contented with 
his lot, which he imagines is the palladium around which the 
miseries of labor, righteousness and honor in shadowy suc- 
cession revolve. His mind is ever wrapt in brooding chaos. 
He seldom arouses sufficiently to realize that he is really 
alive. He can recall nothing in the record of past events 
except what the Governor of North Carolina said to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. In the gray dawn, when the sa- 
loons are being renovated and the bartenders are changing 
shifts, he is a dramatic artist of pathetic pleadings ; at noon, 
when drinks are becoming more clearly in evidence and the 
free lunch is sizzling on the side bar, he is an off-hand elocu- 
tionist, and recites instances of imaginary prowess on his 
part that would make Munchausen go to the grass to avoid 
punishment ; in the evening, if it has been a reasonably good 


day, he is a singer of maudlin melodies; by midnight, if 
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business is slack, he is an enthusiastic slumberer, and his 


high patent snore bubbles up from behind the stove, where 


he has fallen asleep in a chair. 
HIS DAILY ROUTINE. 


The barroom barnacle has a daily routine the same as a 
man of more laudable profession. If he is a bum of good 
standing, with a wide circle of acquaintances among the 
kindly bartenders, he may have worked himself up to the 
enviable position of sweeper plenipotentiary and official 
spittoon-dumper of some establishment. For his valuable 
services, he generally. receives three drinks—one before he 
starts to work, one during the course of his operations and 
one when he finishes. In addition to this, if the bartender is a 
good-hearted sort of person, he may hand the unique imbecile 
10 cents with the remark, “Take this and go throw a feed 
into you.” 

The barnacle is overwhelmed with joy and disappears 
through the door with a scrape and flourish that would do 


credit to a ballet dancer with the layer-cake skirts. 


HIS TWO TEMPTATIONS. 


Once outside, two mighty spirits are contending for do- 
minion within him. The spirit of hunger prompts him to 
enter a 10-cent restaurant and absorb some much-needed 


nourishment. The Saharian thirst which is withering his 
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palsied system is pretty popular with him, and has a strong 
pull with his stomach. He stops and counts his dime over 
carefully two or three times, and enters the first saloon. He 
says good-morning to the bartender, and the bartender says 
good-morning, but doesn’t “come through” with the liquid 
caustic. The barnacle shrugs his shoulders and shudders 
violently and states that he is sick. The bartender remarks, 
absent-mindedly, that he has heard several complaining of 
late, and that it must be due to the changeable weather. 
“Are you a live one—stake me to a drink,” pleads the 


barnacle. 


“Not to any perceptible degree—can’t do anything for 
you,” replies the bartender. 

“Well, I’ve just got a nickel,” says the barnacle, “and 
I'll give you the nickle and carry in your coal for a hot 
whiskey.” 

They strike a bargain at once and he slides out the back 
door with the coal scuttle and enters the next saloon by the 
back way and gets his dime changed for two nickels and re- 
turns and carries in the required amount of coal, gets his 
drink, parts with one nickel reluctantly, and proceeds down 
the street. He visits each saloon in turn, talks a bartender 
out of a drink now and then, but finally excessive thirst com- 
pels him to part with his other nickel for a glass of beer. He 


now has no money with which to buy breakfast, so he pro- 
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ceeds to work along the lines of what Salt Lake vagrants 
call “mooching,” or asking the passersby for money to get a 
meal—invariably stating that he has not had a bite to eat 
for three days, which one may readily see is not at all im- 
probable. If he is successful in his attempts to induce 
some tender-hearted person to give him two-bits, he buys 
five beers and waits for free lunch to open up. Then he 
makes his rounds all over again, eating a sandwich in each 
saloon and getting an occasional drink from some stranger 


who is out for a time and not onto the “graft.” 
A WOULD-BE GAMBLER. 


The barnacle, until he has become thoroughly enfeebled 
from the damnable effects of his deplorable calling, is gen- 
erally a gambler also—not a genuine up-to-date manipulator 
of chance stakes, playing the proprietor’s money and when 
stranded boosting for a percentage or $2 per shift. Still he 
has yearnings in that direction, and when some drunken 
sheep herder kindly loans him $3 with which to “pay the last 
installment on his poor mother’s furniture so it will not be 
taken from her,” he dreams lurid dreams of breaking the 
Green Light or Buffalo faro banks and gives up money 
needed so badly for drink, only to see his chips raked in by 
the merciless hand of the well-dressed man, who is com- 
placently pulling cards out of a sardine can. He then bor- 


rows 10 cents from the man at the other side of the room 
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who is shouting lustily that the little frolic he is engineering 
is stud poker and that chips are only 50 cents a stack and 
there is room for two more players. 

By this time the barnacle is quite thirsty and he hies him 
from the turmoil of the deceptive room with all available 
haste. He enters a convenient saloon and buys two beers. 
Then a man at the end of the bar who shook dice for the 
house, and lost, is compelled to buy, and the barnacle takes 
whiskey, by way of variety. Then the bartender “sets ’em 


up,” and our hero takes “a little of the same.” 


NO) PLACE TO. SLEEP. 


Night comes on, and the subject of this sketch has no 
place to sleep. He hangs around several saloons, gets a few 
“shots,” falls to sleep on an empty beer case, only to be rudely 
awakened by the bartender, who informs him that the lodg- 
ing-house is two doors hence. He shuffles to the’ street, 
meets a charitably-inclined person and works up 15 cents’ 
worth of friendship with him. He then goes to the saloon 
where of mornings he juggles the slush bucket, and sleeps in 
a chair or “puts in” with some belated sightseer and gets a 
bed. In the morning he arises and begins the whole per- 
formance over again. 

But how does this man live and how does he spend Sun- , 


day, you ask. Now, that is a problem a trifle too complicated 
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for the writer to answer. The saloons are out of business. 
The doors of his home, sweet home, have been closed by the 
harsh edict of an unappreciating Council. But he survives 
the dreadful calamity, and the first man you meet when you 
are hurrying to work on Monday morning is the barroom 


barnacle. 
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NO SHOW WITHOUT THE “DOUGH.” 


Now you hardly need be told 
Of the wondrous power of gold, 
Though there are some cases where it “cuts no ice,” 
But they say if you get honey 
You have got to have the money— 


Oh, yes, my friend, you’ve got to have the price. 


There are seldom two ways to it, 

And you simply cannot do it, 
And it bachelors makes of those who else would “splice.” 
Be you high or humble actor, 
If you are only half a factor, 


If it happens that cannot raise the price. 


Once a young man who was working 
In a city store at clerking, 
Thought that “love within-a cottage” would be nice. 
When his “honey love” consented, 
A small cottage then he rented, 
And the half of all his salary was the price. 


And another who was ailing, 
And whose health was fastly failing, 


Did go to a quack doctor for advice. 
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Said the quack, “I do assure you, 
My dear sir, that I can cure you 


Of all your ills, if you have got the price.” 


And a fellow whose relation 
Left a large accumulation, 

Did go unto a lawyer for advice— 
“Yes, if the: dough 4s in ‘it;7 
Said the lawyer, “I can win it, 


And three quarters of the proceeds is my price.” 
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A wandering weary Willie, 


Who was feeling mighty gaunt, 
And was longing for a fill, 


He went into a restaurant, 
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And he ate up all the orders over twice— 
But a “copper” with his billy, 
Knocked that Weary Willie silly, 

_ When they found out he didn’t have the price. 


Yes, it has to be admitted, 
Though the fact is to be pitied, ~ 
It is so oft that money “cuts the ice.” 
You don’t stand half a show, 
If you haven’t got the “dough’— 
Oh, yes, my friend, you’ve got to have the price. 


CLARENCE E. Eppy, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO BE “BROKE.” 


Unable to Buy a Tin Bill. A Story from the 
Under Side of Life in Salt Lake City. 


Kind reader, do you know how it feels to be “broke” ? 
Have you felt the impotence of poverty, without employment 
and without a “pull”? If you have not and wish to know, 
listen to my tale of woe. 

To begin my dissertation, I will state with due fairness 
that Salt Lake is no worse than any city of its size during the 
winter season. They are all equally objectionable to a 
stranger seeking employment. After the holidays’ delirium 
has died from the market and bargain counters, a lull, calm 
as the Indian summer on an Eastern farm, settles a move- 
less mantle upon industry. It is inevitable; it is a natural 
consequence following prolonged activity. The city cannot 
be blamed that it is unable to furnish situations for the un- 


fortunate exiles of other climes. 
“YOU SEE, IT- HAPPENED LIKE THIS.” 


I came here in the most thoroughly pronounced part of 


the dull season. I rented a comfortable room and at once 
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proceeded to get busy looking for work. I had money, but 
not in any quantity that would tend to produce alarming 
insomnia on my part. I had no fear that some dark night an 
audacious highwayman would step from behind a bill board 
and hand me a few moving pictures from the great map of 


heaven with a potato masher. 


WENT BROKE LOOKING FOR WORK. 
For a time things moved hopefully; I had a good place 


to sleep and plenty to eat, and my clothes were passing ac- 
ceptable. Though I was unsuccessful in my endeavors to 
get a situation, I imagined it would be only a few days until 
I was on the pay roll. I arose early of mornings and tramped 
my rounds, striking every establishment on my route. This 
course I pursued day after day, with unchanging results. No- 
body appeared to want an additional man. The stereotyped 
replies which I invariably received, “nothing at present,” 
“full-handed,” “trying to find work for ourselves,” became 
so indelibly impressed upon my mind that I very frequently 
dreamed of it by night. Days dragged into weeks; my room 
rent was due. I was out of money, and still out of employ- 
ment. By this time I lacked several points of being the best- 
dressed man in Salt Lake City. I was “broke”; I was out of 
everything a man needs. I wandered homeless and friendless 
in the streets of this far-famed metropolis by the Dead Sea 
of the Western world. I still tried to hide my misery and 
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keep up a good “front,” and pursued a down-hearted search 
for employment, always meeting with the same success. I 
was soon confronted by the great problem of “To be, or not 
to be.”” Eat free lunch in the saloons or starve in the midst 
of society’s glitter and the aggravating strut of pomp and 
affluence. It is unnecessary to suggest that free lunch looked 
fairly good to me. My clothes were growing less presentable 
daily, and it became more difficult to secure an audience with 
the average business man. I looked extremely “trampy.” I 
lost confidence in myself, and my manner of approaching a 
man told the story very plainly. In the vernacular of the 


modern vagrant, “I was up against it.” 
A HEAVY HANDICAP. 


Without the necessary medium of exchange you are less 
than nothing in this world’s affairs. The door of every de- 
sired opportunity is closed against you. Lack of suitable 
clothing is a heavy handicap. Employers will tell you that 
you need a different outfit for the work, or else that you must 
make a deposit of $10 for security. The trades exclude you 
if you are not a member of their special craft and clan, with 
dues paid up in full. The lower the class of work the closer 
is the competition. “To him that hath shall be given,” and 
“the mare will go if you can get the cart started.”’ But you 
are “broke”; you are on the “bum”; you are not even eligible 


for the position of dog-catcher, and you cannot “pick with 
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the chickens” because you have no money with which to buy 
a tin bill. 
THE HUMAN ZOO. 


The student of natural history, who plies his quest with 
due energy, cannot well afford to miss the great human zoo 
on Commercial street in this city. It is known as the “Re- 
lief Mission.” A person can get a substantial meal for 5 
cents at its hospitable lunch counter. Each dish costs 1 cent. 
If one has 5 cents they can have 5 dishes; 7 cents, 7 dishes, 
etc. The first time I ate there I had two dishes. It is hu- 
morous and pathetic. It is “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” veneered 
with good gravy to see the heterogeneous mass of civiliza- 


tion’s mavericks lined up at that lunch counter for a meal. 


THE BARROOM BARNACLE. 


There is the ordinary baroom barnacle, with his arm ina 
sling and his face mottled with the northern lights of pro- 
tracted debauchery, attempting to talk the proprietor out of 
a meal, or “just a bowl of soup.” There is the theatrical 
tramp, picturesquely ridiculous in his silk hat and threadbare 
coat, the remainders of more prosperous times, fishing deeply 
into his watch pocket for three pennies and a postage stamp 
with which to bribe the sallow, weary-eyed hasher. There is 
the smart boy who ran away from his good home “and lived 


happy ever after.”’ There is the aged man who lost his 
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money in speculation; the fresh “rutabaga” just out of an 
Eastern agricultural college. He hasn’t even an education, 
but he thinks he has, and he chatters incessantly. What he 


lacks in knowledge he makes up in noise. 


There is the vociferous braggart who dwells entertain- 
ingly on his rich relatives and the beautiful home he has left. 
He has no money at ‘present, but is expecting some. every 
day by mail from home. He will probably receive it when 
his poor old father sells the three lonely pigs he is fattening 
back in Iowa. There is the clerk who was laid off the first 
of the year because business had fallen off, or the proprietor 
had no cash register and had to be away from the store a 
good share of the time. There is the married man who came 
in from the East and failed to get work. His wife is “staying 
with a friend until he can get straightened out;” in other 


words, washing dishes in a restaurant. 


There is the callous-palmed miner who came to town in 
a coal car; the bewildered book agent who could not talk his 
landlady out of a room until he had time to deliver his books. 
There is the greasy Dago from Sunnyside, the chocolate-col- 
ored coon from the Southern bayous, the washer-eyed 
Chinaman who has_ squandered his money on the gaming 
tables, the Japanese section hand who was discharged by the 
Oregon Short Line, the stranded “booster” who has lost his 


position at the Red Onion; the man who has no money to eat 
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on, who reads the newspapers and suffers in silénce; the 
lean man from Texas, who looks like a punctured bicycle 
tire; the man who is looking for work and the one who is 
afraid he might find work. 

All this great remnant sale from creation’s emporium is 
scrambled together in one grand human hash, and seems to 
blend into adhesion remarkably well. This Mission also has 
a lodging-house in connection where beds may be procured 
for 10 cents. This is a great help to the man who has Io 
cents. But some dissatisfaction seems to be harbored by 
some of the unfortunates as they watch the multitudes file in 
and deposit a dime on the desk when they are unable to raise 
the required fee, and of necessity must stand on the deserted 
street until morn, and through the network of electric wires 
look up at the cold and cruel stars and “smoke up” on as- 


tronomy. 


POVERTY BREEDS CRIME. 


Poverty is a great and convenient mask under which 
men of all descriptions satiate an unholy desire to step from 
the thoroughfare of honor. When hunger is king various 
phases of human nature are brought to the surface of the in- 
dustrial cesspool. Men of weak will power, when driven 
to the last degree of desperation with the very hopelessness 
of their cases, very often stoop to divers forms of petty in- 


justice to their fellow men. At first these little offenses grieve 
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them, but their daily necessity is ever staring them in the 
face, and they play their little role of dishonor with increas- 
ing vim. They become blunt and callous to all the precepts 
they once held dear. 

The man who shuddered when he asked for a meal the 
first time has grown into the despicable human tragedy of a 
beggar. The man who has no natural inclination to work, 
but feels that the world owes him a living, is out in the dark 
suburbs collecting the same by the Smith & Wesson pistol 
process. He wears good clothes. He is a “gentleman’—a 


“genteel tourist’’—the cast iron prince of the red-litten villas. 
DRIVEN TO POETRY BY POVERTY. 

Some may imagine that I have never been “broke,” and 
that I don’t know what I am talking about, but to show what 
desperate things poverty caused me to do, witness the fol- 
lowing original poem: 

WHEN A FELLER IS BROKE IN SALT LAKE. 


There’s no sign of silver smeared up on the clouds, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake; 
He’d lie if he could, and he’d welcome the shrouds, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 
In dreams he is drilling with wearisome hike 
Toward sleepy old Beanville, way down on the pike ; 
He ses mother’s hot cakes—he don’t find the like 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 
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He soaks his punk yarn to whoever he’ll meet, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 

And he sluffs off his pride in his efforts to eat, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake; 

But “charity” curtails his eloquent scope, 

And shows him the stereotyped bearing to slope, 

And bids him throw diligence into his mope, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 


He has no place to go, and has no place to stop, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake ; 

He gets thin and bowlegged from dodging the cop, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 

He tacks ’round the streets like a frigate distrest, 

A “goneness” stored under his succotash vest— 

Some guy springs the button—the cop does the rest 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 


And you'll hear some primp jay (when the wind is just right, 
And a feller is broke in Salt Lake), 
Who has built up his sun from the drearisome night 
Of the feller he’s broke ini Salt Lake; 
He'll squint down his alfalfa whiskers to frown, 
And baw!l the poor pilgrim clear out of the town, 
He’s always the bloke to turn poverty down, 
When a feller is broke in Salt Lake. 
STEPHEN WILSON EGAN. 
oe 


THE AGE. 


(From “The Crown of Thorns” by Clarence E. Eddy, Salt Lake City, Utah.] 
The age is drunk and blind with lust for gold, | 
And deaf and dumb to dying virtue’s cries, 
Yes, honor, friendship, even love is sold, 
And honesty is made a sacrifice. 


We sorely need within the world today, 

Some Godlike soul—grand, solemn, tender, true, 
One that no worldly lust can lead astray— 

A mighty work there is on earth to do. 


We need a voice sublime and thunder-toned, 
To speak the truth till all shall understand, 

Till frauds and shams and falsehoods now enthroned 
Be banished evermore from every land. 


